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FINDING  OUT  HOW  OUR  PUPILS  STUDY 

By  A.  W.  Burr,  Beloit,  Wis. 


WE  know  how  they  recite — word 
for  word  of  the  text  or  in  their 
own  words ;  haltingly  with  much 
prompting,  glibly  and  fully;  darkly 
in  hints,  or  clearly  in  examples;  re- 
peafng  words  or  relating,  thinking; 
and  with  pen  or  pencil  we  give  a  cer- 
tain mark  for  each  recitation.  Do  not 
our  methods  follow  too  closely  those 
of  the  sweat  shop  which  passas  out 
garments  in  pieces  to  wor!cers  and 
then  inspects  and  pays  on  the  gar- 
ments returned?  The  shop  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  health  or  san- 
itary conditions  of  workers,  with  the 
t'me  taken  or  with  poor  and  wasteful 
ways  of  doing  the  work.  It  takes  ac- 
count only  of  the  garment  made  and 
not  of  how  it  was  produced — all  that 
is  out  of  sight. 

We  teachers  pass  out  daily  tasks 
and  inspect  and  mark  the  work  pro- 
duced. We  know  not  that  Henry 
recited  on  a  rapid  reading  of  the  les- 
son once,  that  Mary  read  it  carefully 
three  times,  that  Jane  went  over 
every  paragraph  with  recall  of  word 
for  word,  that  John  read  and  made 
notes  of  main  points  which  became 
keys  for  groups  of  recall,  that  Susan 
tried  to  picture  the  thing  or  scene  as 
she  read  and  she  told  what  she  saw, 
that  Charles  thought  what  the  thing 
or  scene  was  like  and  recalled  and 
recited  by  association,  that  George 
found  examples  and  uses  and  kept 
the  lesson  in  mind  that  way,  that 
Julia  saw  only  the  page  and  the  place 
of  the  words  on  it.    How  they  get 


ready  to  recite  is  all  out  of  our  sight. 
If  they  fail,  we  don't  go  back  to  the 
cause  of  the  failure.  They  have  failed 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

In  our  much  vaunted  Supervised 
Study  we  have  tried  only  to  see  that 
the  pupil  did  study  and  to  help  him 
over  his  difficulties.  Can  we  not, 
must  we  not  do  more?  We  cannot 
excuse  our  failure  by  saying,  "I 
cannot  see  into  my  scholar's  mind 
and  know  how  he  stud'es." 
We  can  know  how  our  pupils  study 

The  mind  can  recall  its  processes 
and  our  pupils  can  tell  us  how  they 
study  a  lesson,  if  we  know  what  to 
ask  for  and  find  a  time  and  place  to 
ask  them.  Suppose  we  try  some- 
thing like  this: — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recitation, 
after  the  careful  assignment  of  the 
lesson  for  the  next  day,  say  to  the 
class,  "You  m.ay  study  this  lesson 
this  period  while  I  talk  with  some  of 
you  about  your  ways  of  studying." 
After  noticing  how  they  start,  who 
go  at  it  at  once  and  who  have  the 
agony  of  getting  to  work,  call  John  to 
one  corner  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  others  and  ask  him  quietly, 
"Did  you  have  your  lesson  for  today? 
What  did  you  do  first  when  you 
studied  it?  What  next?  What  next? 
Next?  Where  did  you  study  it? 
When?  How  long?  Did  you  study 
aloud?  Did  anyone  help  you?  How 
did  you  know  when  you  had  the  les- 
son ?  Do  you  usually  get  your  lesson 
in  this  way?"    Then  commend  what 
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is  good  in  his  ways,  add  one  or  two 
needed  suggestions,  and  send  him 
back  to  his  seat  to  study.  Then  call 
up  Jane,  Henry,  Julia;  some  of  the 
better  and  some  of  the  poorer  and 
make  a  like  mental  diagnosis  of  each 
case.  After  a  while  base  your  in- 
quiries partly  on  their  present  study. 
Take  time,  go  into  their  ways  of  study 
thoroughly.  You  may  not  reach  in 
the  first  day  more  than  a  half  a  doz- 
en of  the  class.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  give  one  or  two  much  needed 
suggestions,  not  more,  and  add, 
"Tomorrow  you  will  recite  the  lesson 
for  today  and  the  lesson  you  have 
been  studying.  You  have  had  an 
extra  period  for  study  and  we  shall 
work  more  rapidly  tomorrow  than 
has  been  our  custom."  If  the  teacher 
remembers  this  and  does  his  part 
next  day  the  plane  of  the  recitation 
work  will  be  raised. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days,  again 
without  any  warning,  turn  the  recita- 
tion period  into  a  study  period.  Go 
over  the  study  of  others  of  the  class 
and  one  or  two  of  those  observed  be- 
fore to  find  how  they  profited.  When 
a  teacher  has  gone  around  a  class  in 
this  way,  he  will  know  more  about 
them,  can  help  them  more  than  with 
six  months  of  hearing  lessons. 

A  better  use  of  supervised  study 

Where  the  school  program  provides 
for  Supervised  Study  this  finding 
how  pupils  study  is  one  of  the  chief 
values  of  the  study  period.  Without 
this  use  of  the  period  it  can  help  only 
by  seeing  that  the  pupils  have  the 
appearance  of  study  and  in  lifting 
them  over  their  difficulties.  The 
psychological  effect  of  our  Supervised 
Study  is  that  the  school  has  taken 
the  responsibility  of  the  pupil's 
studying  and  he  is  dropping  his  res- 
ponsibility. Our  eyes  will  be  open  to 
that  efi'ect  some  day. 

Learning  how  to  study  is  the  best 
intellectual  result  of  all  our  processes 
of  education.  We  have  left  our  pupils 
to  devise  their  own  ways  of  study, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  have 
centered  their  attention  and  our  own 
on  the  recitation.  It  is  time  that  in 
our  school  rooms  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  that  we  stress  far 
more  the  ways  of  study  and  the 
means  of  securing  it.  It  is  not  our 
preparation  in  a  subject  that  counts, 
it  is  our  pupils'  preparation. 


What  a  mental  diagnosis  does 

The  advantages  of  the  mental  di- 
agnosis are: 

1.  We  are  studying  our    pupils  at 

work  and  not  caring  simply 
for  results. 

2.  We  become  real  helpers    to  our 

pupils  and  not  the  traditional 
task-masters.  They  see  that 
we  are  interested  in  their  prob- 
lem, getcing  a  lesson.  Our 
relation  becomes  a  personal  one. 

3.  We  impose  no  set  method  upon  all. 

The  boy  or  girl  will  not  and  can- 
not so  shift  his  mental  gear. 
We  start  always  with  each  pu- 
pil's own  method  and  better  it. 

4.  We  become  in  this  way  mind  train- 

ers and  not  mere  subject  phras- 
ers. Each  pupil  becomes  a  per- 
sonal problem  to  his  advantage 
and  to  ours. 

5.  No  school  program  is  changed,  but 

better  used.  Our  pupils  have 
been  reciting  far  too  much  for 
the  studying  they  are  doing. 

6.  This  mental  diagnosis  belo^^gs  to 

all  grades  and  stages.  We  can 
beg'n  early  to  help  to  the  bast 
ways  of  study. 

7.  We  can  go  at  the  work  gradually, 

try  it  on  one  class  at  a  t'me,  can 
learn  how  to  do  it. 

8.  No  fme  is  lost  in  the  study,  rather 

an  increase  in  power  is  ga'ned. 

9.  It  saves  after  school    work,  the 

most  profitless  work  done  in  the 
school  room.  Keeping  after 
school  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 

10.  We  shall  learn  at  first  hand  more 

about  both  m'nds  and  study 
than  we  ever  have  known  before, 
If  this  diagnosis  of  school  room 
conditions  and  needs  is  a  correct  one 
then  this  prescript^'on,  like  the  family 
Doctor's,  is  meant  to  be  taken. 
"Shake  well  before  using." 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  STUDY? 

By  Professor  A.  W.  Burr  Beloit  College 

LET   US   SEE    IF   YOU  DO 

I.    In  Finding  the  Thought  in     Words  or 
Things. 

1.  Have  you  the  habit  of  first  going 
tlirough  the  whole  lessons,  more  or 
less  carefully,  to  find  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  then  do  you  say,  "It  Is 
about—?" 

2.  Do  you  then  go  back  and  go  over  its 
parts,  paragraph,  page,  or  topic,  once 
or  twice  to  find  its  thought, 

a.  By  stating  to  yourself  what    it  is 
about,  and  sometimes  marking  its  key 
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sentence  or  word,  or  writing  it  in 
note  book? 
b.  Or  by  trying  to  picture,  imagine  what 
the  author  saw  as  he  wrote  it?  One 
of  the  best  ways, 
b.  Or  by  reading  the  part  aloud,  and  as 
if  trying  to  make  another  understand 
its  meanings?  That  will  reveal  your 
grasp  of  it. 

e.  Or  by  framing  a  question  or  two  that 
your  instructor  is  likely  to  ask  about 
it?    That  gives  another  point  of  view. 

f.  Or  by  forming  one  or  more  questions 
to  ask  for  more  light,  removal  of  dif- 
ficulties? How  strange  that  the  class- 
room is  the  place  for  the  teacher  to 
question  and  the  learner  to  give  the 
knowledge.  Real  study  naturally  re- 
verses that. 

g.  Or  by  asking  yourself  what  is  new  in 
thought,  word  or  process?  In  tran- 
slating, or  process  noting  first  what 
you  know. 

h.  Or  by  following  up  some  given  re- 
ference, or  the  treatment  of  the  topic 
in  another  text?  For  example,  look 
up  study,  noun  and  verb,  in  the  dic- 
tionary. 

i.  Or  by  noting  carefully  the  author's 
frame  work  of  topic  headings? 

j.     Or  by  weighing  the  statements  of  the 
author  or  lecturer,    and  considering 
whether  they  seem  true,  doubtful,  pre- 
judiced or  exaggerated? 
k.  Or  by  selecting  some  parts  of  the 
lesson  as  needing,  or  worthy  of,  more 
study  than  others? 
If  you  are  using  well  any  two  or  three  of 
tiiese  dozen  ways  of  attacking  a  lesson  you 
are  making  the  first  and  all  important  step 
in  all  study,finding  and  valuing  the  thought 
in  words  or  things. 

Some  of  the  ways  will  carry  you  farther 
than  other.  See  if  there  are  not  better  ways 
than  yours.  Some  may  fit  your  type  of 
mind  better  than  others.  Minds  are  not 
alike.    Use  those  you  can  use  best. 

If  you  have  none  of  the  ways  of  finding 
thought  begin  with  1,  and  try  on  one  or 
more  of  the  first  five  under  2. 
II. ...  In  Keeping  Thought. 

Have  you  any  way  of  fixing,  remem- 
bering the  thought  of  your  lesson  when 
you  have  found  it,  the  next  import- 
ant step  in  all  study? 
Is  it  your  practice  to  fasten  the 
thought  of  paragraph  or  topic, 

a.  By  going  over  again  once  or  twice 
the  way  you  found  its  thought,  telling 
it  in  your  own  way,  seeing  its  pictures, 
reading  it  aloud?  Repetition  of  the 
first  impression  fastens  it. 

b.  Or  by  writing  down  key  sentences, 
words,  pictures  questions,  and  calling 
up  from  them  the  thought,  using  the 
law  of  association,  remembering  many 
things  by  a  few? 

c.  Or  by  answering  aloud,  if  possible,  a 
set  of  questions  you  think  you  will  be 
asked,  practicing  reciting  beforehand? 
That  is  the  way  you  do  in  your  games. 
You  now  probably  find  your  words 
and  hear  your  voice  on  each  lesson 
for  the  first  time  in  the  recitation 
room.  It  is  no  wonder  the  perform- 
ance Is  disappointing. 


d.  Or  by  writing  out  in  recall,  principle, 
paradigms,  rale  or  table? 

e.  Or  by  repeating  principle,  rule,  para- 
digm, or  selection,  until  it  comes  as 
fast  as  you  can  talk?  It  is  yours  then. 
Some  things  need  to  be  ccmmitted  in 
that  way. 

f.  Or  by  noting  page  location  of  points 
or  topics?  A  way  natural  to  some, 
but  mechanical. 

g.  Or  by  going  over,  reviewing  even 
hastily,  the  lesson  of  the  day  before, 
or  of  an  important  past  lesson?  The 
longer  the  intervals  in  repetition  the 
greater  the  value  of  the  repetition. 
This  makes  "cramming"  unnecessary. 

Memorizing  is  made  the  great  task  of 
school  life,  because  it  is  a  task  of  keeping 
words  and  not  the  thought  that  holds  the 
words.  If  you  are  ready  in  any  one  or  two 
of  these  half  dozen  ways,  you  are  getting 
the  ability  to  recall,  the  confidence  of  know- 
ing that  you  know. 

III.  Do  You  Know  How  in  Your  Study  to 
Look  for  THE  USES  OF  THOUGHT 
OR  THINGS? 

A  much  neglected  part  of  study  and 
of  classroom  experience.  An  instinct 
for  values  much  inhibited  in  the 
schools. 

a.  Do  you  ever  stop  to  ask  in  your  study- 
ing, "Why  did  the  author  or  lecturer 
tell  me  this?"  "Of  what  use  is  it  to 
me?" 

b.  Or  "Why  did  the  teacher  give  me 
this  lesson,  this  study?"  "What  is 
algebra,  or  Latin  good  for?"  "Why 
know  so  much  about  the  Magna 
Charta?"  "The  Missouri  Comprom- 
ise?" "Gray's  Elegy?'  "The  Laws  of 
Plant  Life?"  Find  some  of  the  wide 
meanings  of  what  you  are  doing. 

c.  Or  does  a  vision  of  the  high  purpose 
of  study,  of  its  part  in  human  welfare, 
sometimes  come  to  you  stir  you,  in 
the  life  work  of  some  great  student? 

Why  struggle  to  find  thought  and  keep  it 
unless  there  is  some  large  WHY  for  it  all? 

It  is  some  use,  now  or  imagined,  that 
gives  zest  to  study,  makes  it  practical,  leads 
on.  Some  glimpses  of  uses  as  you  study 
are  your  right.  If  you  study  and  want 
them,  ask  your  teacher  for  them.  You  may 
help  him  to  find  out  what  he  is  there  for. 

What  is  studying  then?  Studying  is  the 
mind's  use  of  words  or  things  to  find,  keep 
and  use  their  thought.  Thought  is  action 
or  state  translated  into  words  or  things, — 
a  human  and  divine  product  only. 

IV.  Can  You  Shift  Your  Brain  Gears? 

But  when  you  know  how  to  go  at  your 
lesson,  what  to  do,  the  conditions  of  time, 
tension,  and  increasing  power  are  also  of 
utmostimportance. 

a.  Is  your  brain  always  running  "on 
low"  in  your  study,  or  does  interest 
put  it  into  "high,"  at  a  forty  mile  rate? 

b.  Do  you  ever  set  a  time  limit  for  a 
lesson  or  for  parts  of  it,  translating  a 
page,  working  a  set  of  problems,  and 
then  do  your  best  to  do  it  in  the  time 
or  less?    Beat  yourself? 

c.  Have  you  ever  kept  a  daily  time  card 
for  a  study,  and  noted  the  gain  or  less 
in  time  and  standings? 

Tension  in  study  is  both  a  time  saver  and 
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a  brain  developer.  Yo(i  can  cut  your  time 
down  a  fourth,  a  third  and  in  some  studies, 
a  half  arid  have  your  lessons  better.  Many 
have  done  it.  The  self-supporting  student 
overcomes  his  handicap  by  better  mind 
control,  a  tenser  brain. 

Both  muscle  and  brain  grow  in  power, 
come  to  their  best,  by  the  mind's  putting 
them  to  beating  yesterday's  record.  The 
way  for  a  sprinting  match  is  the  way  for 
brain  power. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  mind  concen- 
tration than  set  time  limits  in  study.  Try  it. 

V.  Have  You  a  Study  Coach? 

You  have  a  coach  for  your  sports,  to  shov»' 
you  how.  Why  not  a  study  coach?  Why 
do  you  do  your  studying  in  your  own  lone 
way? 

Do  you  ever  go  to  your  instructor  and  tell 
him  or  her  how  you  study  your  lesson  and 
asli  for  suggestions  of  better  ways?  You 
and  he  are  in  the  school  game  wrong,  if 
you  make  him  only  a  lesson  marker. 

Do  you  ever  talk  over  with  your  elders 
liow  you  get  your  lessons ;  or  with  your 
mates?  Why  not?  The  experience  of  one's 
fellows  is  always  the  most  stimulating. 

A  practical  use  of  this  paper  is  for  you  to 
mark  or  copy  your  ways  of  studying  and 
talk  them  and  others  over  with  your  in- 
structor and  compare  them  with  your  mates' 
ways. 

Thus  too,  you  and  your  class,  at  the  re- 
quest of  your  instructor,  can  give  liim  a 
written  report  of  how  you  have  just  studied 
a  lesson,  for  his  comment,  or  for  a  personal 
conference.  He  can  thus  watch  your  study 
action  if  you  are  frank,  be  a  real  coach. 

Studying  is  your  business.  Why  not  find 
the  best  way? 

VI  There  Is  Another  Side  to  This  Busi- 

— A  ness   of     Studying.    You     Do  NOT 

Know  How  To  Study. 

a.  If  you  only  hastily  read  over  your 
lesson  and  trust  to  the  instructor's 
telling  you  enough  in  giving  question 


Our  Intermediate  Geography  class  is  con- 
templating a  trip  around  the  world. 


The  Ancient  History  class  can  tell  you 
why  Rome  fell. 


Two  embryo  Daniel  Websters  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  persons  of  Bverette 
Cummings  in  History  class,  and  Nels  Elniose 
in  Society. 


Kenneth  Ricketts  is  trying  very  hard  to 
get  one  hundred  in  Spelling  and  practices  a 
great  deal  on  his  Brialle  writing. 

Frank  and  Orren  Ober,  our  two  new  boys, 
are  learning  to  read  Braille.  As  soon  as 
they  can  read  it,  they  will  be  with  our  Iti- 
termecliate  Class. 


or  topic,  to  bring  to  mind  something 
to  tell  him. 
b.  If  you  study  over  and  over  paragraph 
or  page  to  fix  its  words  for  repeating 
some  of  them  for  a  recitation, 
c.  If  you  start  to  learn  words,  write 
exercises,  work  problems,  before  you 
first  find  meaning,  principle,  or  pro- 
cess. 

d.  If  you  have  no  way  of  fixing  fact  or 
thought,  but  you  leave  that  to  chance. 

e.  If  you  study  most  or  only  the  lesson 
or  part  you  are  likely  to  recite  on. 

f.  If  you  are  satisfied,  excuse  your  fail- 
ure, because  you  have  put  the  re- 
quired time  on  the  lesson. 

g.  If  your  purpcse  is  "getting  by",  pass- 
ing out.    Yoa  lack  vision. 

h.  If  you  never  think  about  your  ways 
of  study,  nor  try  to  improve  them  or 
if  your  effort  is  to  make  a  pretense  of 
study. 

i.    If  you  pass  in  another's  work,  as 
your  own,  for     credit.    The  mental 
thief  cannot  study  any  more  than  the  pick- 
pocket or  bandit  can  work.    A  pro- 
duct of  study  is  character.    The  how 
of  study  is  as  important  as  its  v^hat. 
Studying  is  the  pecaliar  and  noblest  ef- 
fort of  man.    Do  you  know  how  to  study? 
If  you  do,  find  a  better  way.    If  you  do  not, 
begin  to  study  your  studying  by  thinking 
over  day  by  day  for  three  minutes  at  start 
or  finish,  how  you  are  getting. your  lesson, 
and  by  reading  these  suggestions  once  a 
week.    The  study  of  your    studying  will 
illumine  the  suggestions,  and  the  sugges- 
tions will  batter  the  stidying. 

Or  this  may  be  better,  once  a  month  write 
out  from  the  ways  of  study  given  under  I, 
II,  III,  IV  and  VI  your  usual  practice  in  get- 
ting your  lesson,  then,  from  the  ways  given 
add  a  new  way  that  seems  good  to  you  and 
use  it  in  the  daily  sUidy  of  your  le:son. 
The  ore  way  to  better  work  is  a  study  of 
your  practice  and  the  practice  of  your  study. 


Junior  Lambert  started  out  the  monJi 
well  by  getting  one  hundred  in  Spelling  the 
first  three  days. 


Monday  we  had  a  holiday.  We  had  a  hard 
time  passing  the  time  away.  After  dinner 
we  had  a  snowball  fight.  I  hit  Everette 
right  in  the  face.  When  I  jumped  off  the 
step  he  hit  me  in  the  ear. 

Junior  Lambert. 


I  started  to  this  school  a  week  ago  Sun- 
day. It  is  a  nice  place.  I  surely  think  the 
meals  are  fine,  and  the  beds  are  comfort- 
able. I  used  to  live  in  Butte.  The  boys  are 
very  nice  here  and  not  tough.  There  are 
lots  of  children  here  and  some  good-looking 
girls.  Orren  Ober. 


department  for  the  S^lind  j; 
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Pat  and  I  had  a  fight  last  Saturday  and  he 
threw  me  down  the  fire-escape.  I  stopped 
at  the  chapel  and  he  threw  me  down  from 
there  again.  I  landed  out  the  bottom,  and 
did  not  call  him  any  more  names. 

Prank  Ober. 


Sunday,  March  twenty-ninth,  two  more 
Butie  boys  arrived  in  Boulder  to  go  to 
school  at  our  institution.  They  are  brothers 
and  are  in  the  blind  department.  Their 
names  are  Frank  and  Orren  Ober.  I  like 
to  play  with  them. 

Everette  Cummings. 


We  had  an  Easter  program  April  fourth 
and  we  sang  a  song.  Everette  Cummings 
and  I  sang  anocher  song  together.  Some 
of  the  deaf  boys  and  girls  were  on  the  pro- 
gram, too.  Kenneeth  Ricketts. 


Uii  March  tw«=iiLietii,  we  had  tne  treat 
following  our  ucetii-oi usiiing  contest.  We 
t^aiciy  iicia  a  goou  time,  vve  ouilt  a  canip- 
nre  and  toaslea  marsnmaliows.  joiin  aiu- 
eiope  was  our  champion  marsnmaiiow 
toaster.  He  held  them  over  the  fire  a 
minute  and  was  ready  for  some  more  before 
the  rest  of  us  had  Oars  on  oar  forked  sticks. 
Bert  Goodwin  was  the  best  one  when  it 
came  to  burning  them  up.  After  we  toasted 
all  of  our  marshmallows  we  had  several 
kinds  of  cookies.  John  was  the  champion 
cookie-eater,  too.  We  all  enjoyed  our  picnic. 

Audrey  Mitchell. 


The  Saturday  before  Easter,  April  third, 
all  of  the  blind  boys  had  an  egg  feed.  We 
all  had  to  pay  for  our  own  eggs.  We  gave 
the  girls  one  dozen  eggs.  We  boys  had  a 
race  eating  eggs.  John  Antelope  won  by 
eating  thirty-six.  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
ate  much  supper  that  night. 

Nels  Elmose. 


I  thought  it  was  very  nice  of  the  boys  to 
send  over  some  eggs  to  us,  girls.  We  sarely 
feasted.  Ethel  Keeland. 


April  fifth,  a  surprise  came  to  us.  While 
we  were  busy  with  our  household  duties  a 
little  friend  came  to  see  us.  It  was  a  spai-- 
row.  It  flew  through  the  window  and  sat 
upon  the  pot  of  a  geranium.  I  caught  it 
and  set  it  free  again.  Some  people  think 
it  is  bad  luck  for  a  bird  to  fly  in  at  a  win- 
dow. This  little  bird  was  not  afraid  of  us 
because  every  winter  we  put  crumbs  on  the 
window  sill  for  the  birds  and  they  sit  on 
the  wlndov/  sill  and  chirp  and  sing  all  day. 
They  are  almost  as  tame  as  canaries. 

Esther  Spoonemore. 


It  seems  to  me  that  women  are  most  un- 
interesting creatures,  whose  companv  is  to 
be  avoided  rather  than  sought.  I  do  not 


feel  this  way  toward  them  because  their 
scented  presence  irritates  the  lining  of 
one  s  nose,  for  olfactory  nerves  of  1926 
have  long  since  become  reconciled  to  the 
traveling  perfumery.  It  is  not  because  she 
insists  upon  man  making  an  ass  of  himself 
when  he  so  earnestly  endeavors  to  be  sane. 
It  can  not  be  that  I  feel  this  way  toward 
them  because  they  display  such  coolness 
when  argaing;  or  because  they  are  such 
sticklers  in  upholding  logical  facts?  No, 
how  could  any  one  condemn  such  admir- 
able virtues!  Could  it  be  because  "she"  is 
anything  but  sure-footed  on  a  lurching 
train  or  street  car,  when  there  is  a  pros- 
perous looking  young  man  close  at  hand? 
Heavens,  no!  that  is  but  another  womanly 
virtue.  The  reason  for  my  attitude  is,-  - 
beca'ise — well,  beca^ise,  as  Kipling  says, 
"A  -(voman  is  onlv  a  woman,  but  a  good 
cigar  is  a  smoke." 

Pat  i'allahan. 


TRAVEL    IN  CHINA 

If  you  were  in  China  and  wanted  to  travel 
from  one  part  of  a  town  to  another  you 
might  ride  in  a  cart  with  shafts  in  front  and 
back,  carried  by  two  men.  Where  it  is  not 
very  rough  and  more  level  they  have  two- 
wheeled  carts  drawn  by  small  horses  or  don- 
keys. They  use  wheelbarrows  for  rough 
traveling  and  where  the  paths  are  narrow 
and  steep.  Camels  are  used  to  carry  freight 
and  passengers.  To  travel  by  boat  is  easi- 
er than  any  other  way.  They  have  one 
r?iilrnad.  I  think  it  would  be  most  fun  to 
ride  in  a  rickishaw.  Audrey  Mitchell. 


TRAVEL  IN  CHINA 

There  are  sevearl  ways  of  traveling  in 
China,  but  if  I  were  going  to  visit  China,  I 
would  rather  ride  in  a  rickishaw.  This 
cart  is  carried  by  two  men,  one  in  front  and 
one  in  back.  Where  the  ground  is  rough 
and  difficult  to  cross  people  use  wheel- 
barrows, and  where  the  places  are  even 
more  difficult  they  travel  on  mules  because 
mules  are  sure-footed  animals  and  some- 
times can  go  where  man  cannot.  China  is 
so  denselv  populated  people  live  upon  boats 
on  the  river,  and  therefore  they  travel  much 
bv  boats  which  are  often  pushed  by  means 
of  noles.  Travel  by  train  is  very  seldom 
used  bv  th'^  Chinese  because  there  is  but 
one  train  which  travels  through  China. 

Esther  Spoonemore. 

LOCALS  FROM^THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Pat  Callahan,  Reporter 

Tomorrow  is  All  Fools'  Day;  "the 
dflv  or>  which."  says  Bert  Goodwin, 
"that  Frank  Heffern  and  all  other 

(Continued  on  Page  8.) 
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Saturday,  March  20,  was  one  of  our  "red 
letter"  days,  when  Gov.  J.  E.  Erickson  and 
his  lady  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Murphy 
visited  us.  Mr.  Murphy  is  our  State  Pur- 
chasing Agent  and  both  these  gentlemen 
looked  over  our  plant  to  see  what  we  need- 
ed and  the  general  conditions  of  things. 
We  were  sorry  that  they  could  not  come 
on  a  school  day  when  they  could  have  seen 
our  boys  and  girls  at  work,  but  they  did 
see  them  at  their  noon  day  meal — and  who 
says  that  growing  boys  and  girls  do  not 
work  at  that  time — and  the  Governor 
greeted  them  in  his  usual  pleasant,  kindly 
way.  They  had  heard  that  he  was  coming 
and  a  storm  of  applause  greeted  him  when 
he  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

When  they  learned  that  Mr.  Murphy 
bought  for  us,  he  came  in  for  his  share, 
for  as  one  youngster  put  it:  "Gee,  we  have 
good  things  to  eat  here." 

They  visited  the  ranch  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  institution  and  were  particularily 
pleased  with  our  herd  of  holsteins  and  our 
".Jersey  red"  hogs  of  which  we  have,  old 
and  young,  about  80. 

They  seemed  well  pleased  and  if  they 
enjoyed  their  vipit  as  much  as  we  did,  it 
was  a  fine  day  all  around.  M. 


Mr.  Burton  K.  Driggs,  Superintendent  of 
the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 
visited  us  on  his  "swing  around  the  circle" 
of  eight  schools  and  we  enjoyed  his  day 
with  us  very  much.  Our  only  complaint 
was  that  his  stay  was  too  brief.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased  with  most  of 
our  work  and  since  ours  was  the  last  school 
on  his  trip  we  felt  pleased. 

We  enjoyed  our  neighbor's  visit,  aside 
from  the  official  part  of  it,  very  much,  for 
he  is  a  mighty  good  fellow  to  meet.  Come 
again,  Bro.  Driggs.  M. 


Figures  are  being  secured  on  an  addition 
to  our  laundry  and  we  hope  the  work  will 
begin  very  soon  for,  as  our  population  in- 
creases, our  conditions  in  the  laundry  be- 
come more  congested.  With  the  addition 
in  use  all  the  ironing  will  be  done  in  a  se- 
parate room  away  from  the  steam  and  small 
of  the  wash  room.  M. 


The  beaming  face  of  Superintendent  W. 
A.  Scott  shines  forth  on  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Deaf  M ississippian,  and  with  it  ap- 
pears the  announcement  that  Governor 
Whitfield  has  just  re-appointed  Mr.  Scott 
for  another  four  years.  Mr.  Scott  has  al- 
ready directed  the  affairs  of  the  school  for 
eight  years.  The  state  of  Mississippi  and 
especially  the  deaf  children  of  the  school 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  Governor.  The  writer  has  known  Mr. 
Scott  a  good  many  years,  and  knows  him  to 
be  a  man  of  the  highest  ideals,  and  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  deaf. 
No  wiser  appointment  could  have  been 
made.  T. 


The  great  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  with 
its  approximately  four  hundred  fifty  pupils 
will  have  no  graduating  class  this  year. 
We  find  that  our  comparatively  small  school 
is  not  alone  in  the  fact  that  conditions  of 
grading  do  not  permit  a  class  to  graduate 
every  year.  T. 


There  seems  to  be  som,e  question  as  to 
our  veracity,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  got 
eighteen  inch  ice.  This  is  easily  explained. 
We  get  our  ice  from  a  small  lake  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  does  sometimes  get 
below  zero.  However,  we  did  not  care  very 
much  if  it  had  not  frozen  at  all  since  we 
have  an  ice,  and  refrigerating  plant  and 
the  ice  we  put  up,  is  for  use  when  we  are 
too  busy  to  run  the  plant. 


Eighteen  inches  of  clear  lake  ice  isn't  bad; 
but  how  doe  s     the  LEADER  reconcile 
eighteen-inch  ice  with  the  statement  that 
they  haven't  had  any  zero  weather  for  four- 
teen months  past? — Kentucky  Standard. 

The  writer  fails  to  see  the  need  of  any 
reconciliation.  He  does  not  know  how  it  is 
in  Kentucky.  His  first  hand  knowledge  of 
the  Blue  Grass  State  is  confined  to  experi- 
ence gained  on  parts  of  two  blistering  hot 
nights  spent  on  a  sleeper  at  different  times 
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passing  through  one  corner  of  the  state. 
However,  in  Montana  ice  is  supposed  to 
form  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
zero  by  the  commonly  accepted  Fahrenheit 
scale.  By  the  way,  we  saw  a  statement  in 
a  daily  paper  recently  that  during  this  past 
winter  Great  Falls,  Montana,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state,  had  a  high- 
er average  daily  temperature  than  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  T. 


In  an  editorial  in  the  Minnesota  Compan- 
ion which  has  been  copied  with  approval  by 
several  of  the  school  papers,  Dr.  Smith 
quotes  President  Hall  as  saying  that  the 
most  important  branches  for  schools  for  the 
deaf  to  teach  are  composition,  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  He  also  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent emphasized  the  importance  of  teaching 
the  pupils  to  think.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  thinking  is  the  most  important  charact- 
eristic of  all  real  education.  If  the  child 
can  be  taught  to  think,  and  think  clearly, 
the  rest  of  his  education  is  comparatively 
easy.  How  can  it  be  done?  As  stated  in 
the  above  mentioned  article,  no  "sure  fire 
method"  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  he 
will  be  a  benefactor  of  the  race  who  shall 
discover  one.  However,  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  are  no  worse  off  in  that  respect  than 
other  schools. 

.  In  a  recent  editorial  in  a  Pacific  Coast 
church  paper,  the  writer  says: 

"With  all  the  agencies  of  education  run- 
ning at  full  capacity,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  over  large  areas  of  the  population  there 
seems  to  be  a  diminution  of  the  power  of 
thinking.  The  radio,  the  sensational  press, 
the  tabloid  picture  press  in  many  parts  of 
Ihe  country  are  all  ministering  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  infantile  mind.  The  re- 
sult of  substituting  these  mechanical  proces- 
ses for  the  active  use  of  the  intelligence  is 
that  minds  become  incapable  of  taking  in 
real  ideas.  Many  minds  throughout  the 
country  are  very  much  like  the  child's  bank 
which  will  take  in  nothing  but  quarters, 
dimes  and  nickles. 

"  In  multitudes  of  homes  there  is  a  new 
group  of  lost  arts — the  lost  art  of  reading, 
the  lost  art  of  writing,  and  the  lost  art  of 
thinking." 

While  there  is  a  very  great  lack  on  the 
part  of  our  pupils  of  the  ability  or  inclina- 
tion to  do  real  thinking,  and  pupils  will  of- 
ten thoughtlessly  give  an  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem or  question,  that  is  not  at  all  compat- 
ible with  the  conditions,  yet  we  believe  the 
picture  painted  above  is  too  dark.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  deaf  at  least,  are  de- 


teriorating in  thinking  power,  but  rather 
that  they  are  slowly — perhaps  very  slowly — 
gaining  therein,  as  teachers  gain  in  ability 
to  lead  them.  Yet  every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  by  every  teacher  to  develope 
and  increase  both  the  ability  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  think.  Sometimes  pupils  who  have 
the  ability  lack  the  inclination  to  make  an 
active  use  of  this  power  in  solving  a  diffi- 
cult problem  or  in  grasping  the  full  mean- 
ing of  a  difficult  paragraph.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  wait  until  the  teacher  shall  explain 
and  smiooth  out  the  difficulties. 

Possibly  also,  sometimes,  good  teachers 
unwittingly  fail  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
develope  this  inclination  by  being  a  little 
too  ready  to  help  a  pupil  over  some  difficul- 
ty that  he  ought  to  surmount  unaided,  or 
with  only  a  suggestion  or  question.  It  is 
easy  to  boost  the  pupil  over  the  obstacle 
in  his  path,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  wait  until 
the  pupil  can  surmount  it  himself,  or  until 
the  teacher  by  the  right  suggestion  or  ques- 
tion, can  lead  him  to  get  a  clearer  view  of 
the  relation  of  facts  so  as  to  be  able  to  over- 
come the  difficultly  himself.  Yet  the  latter 
method  gives  the  pupil  a  much  better  pre- 
paration for  the  work  before  him. 

The  pupil  has  certain  necessary  informa- 
tion in  the  course  of  study  that  he  must  ac- 
quire. As  teachers,  we  must  see  that  he 
"covers"  the  course,  and  covers  it  in  the 
way  that  will  be  of  the  most  practical  use 
to  him.  Hence  there  is  of  necessity  a 
large  use  of  the  fact  finding  questions, 
"Who,"  "Where,"  "When,"  and  "What,' 
which  may  aid  the  pupil  in  grasping  the  facts 
expressed,  and  will  certainly  disclose  wheth- 
er he  has  grasped  them  or  not,  but  do  very 
little  to  develope  the  ability  to  think.  They 
must  continue  to  be  made  use  of,  for  the  fact 
must  be  thoroughly  known  before  it  can  be 
made  the  basis  of  further  thinking.  Yet 
if  we  wish  to  develope  the  power  to  think 
and  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  other 
problems  we  must  do  much  more  than  that. 
We  must  make  a  much  larger  use  of  the 
reason — finding  questions  "Why"  and 
"How,"  and  of  such  questions  as  shall  en- 
able the  pupil  to  "read  between  the  lines," 
or  of  such  other  questions  as  shall  lead  the 
pupil  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the 
fact  or  principle  learned.  These  questions 
seek  the  reason,  cause,  or  result.  They 
may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  "project." 
They  call  for  real  thinking  of  the  same  kind 
that  the  pupil  will  be  called  upon  to  do 
after  he  leaves  school,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  does  it  determines  his  success  or 
failure.  A  continued  course  in  this  kind  of 
work,  will,  we  think  aid  somewhat  in  teach- 
ing the  pupils  to  think.  T. 
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An  excellent  Easter  program  was  given 
in  the  chapel  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter 
Sunday  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  Kemp  and 
Miss  Wood.  It  was  entirely  a  pupil's  pro- 
gram, and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  T. 


Although   Blind   He   Built   His  Own  Home. 

He  built  his  own  home  though  he's  blind. 

Everything  from  the  floor  of  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  chimney  was 
fashione.l  by  the  fingers  of  Charlie  A.  Lipe 
of  Grand  RApids,  Michigan. 

Though  blind  he  works  with  the  accurate- 
ness  of  a  finished  artisan,  piecing  and  inlay- 
ing with  the  greatest  of  skill. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lipe  is  77  years 
old  and  lacks  vision,  he  climbs  ladders  and 
walks  on  the  edge  of  the  roof  of  his  house 
with  the  confidence  and  nonchalance  of  a 
tightrope  performer  going  through  his 
precarious  act. 

Although  the  four-room  cottage  which 
Mr.  Lipe  erected  is  a  humble  structure,  it 
represents  a  tremendous  effort  on  his  part, 
considering  his  handicap.  The  plumbing 
and  lighting  were  the  only  conveniences 
which  he  did  not  install. 

It  required  two  months'  work  to  complete 
the  building. — Ex. 


*  NOTICE  •J' 

»>  MONTANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  »> 

THE  DEAF 
♦>     June  10,  11,  12  and  13,  1926  *> 

*  at  *> 

•>  Boulder,  Montana 

The  Sixth  Bi-ennial  State  Con-  •^ 
*'*  vention  of  the  Deaf  is  to  be  held  *♦* 
*>  at  Boulder  State  School  for  the  •> 
•>  Deaf  on  June  10  to  13  and  all 
*>  are  invited  to  attend  as  guests  *•* 
of  the  State  of  Montana. 

*  Do  come  and  have  a  good  time  *** 
For  full  particulars,  write  to  *'* 

*•*  Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Brown,  Sec'y-  *** 
By  order  of  *** 

♦>  President  C.  W.  Spencer.  *♦* 
Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Brown,  Secretary. 
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lovers  of  the  truth  may  ply  their 
trade  without  fear  of  criticism." 

We  are  told,  by  Oscar  Schoberg, 
that  Ford  automobiles  were  in  use 
54  B,  C.  He  bases  the  truth  of  this 
remark  on  the  following  statement 
taken  from  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars, 
"Rude  bridges  and  fords  were  used 
by  Caesar  to  cross  the  Rhine." 

It  is  said,  by  no  other  than  the 
authentic  Mr.  Callahan,  that  the 
radiators,  in  the  dormitory  in  which 
he  sleeps,  have  been  turned  on  only 
three  times  this  winter,  and  have  not 
remained  on  at  any  time  for  more 
than  a  few  hours.  Yea,  and  let  us 
add  that  we  are  convinced  that  this 
exalted  personage  will  not  have  to 
trouble  himself  about  turning  on  any 
radiators  in  the  Hereafter. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  it  was  customary  to  put  to 
death  the  last  man  who  appeared  in 
response  to  the  call  for  general  as- 
sembly ;  if  this  ruling  were  in  force 
among  us  of  today,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  John  Hitlast  would  have  long 
since  been  condemned  to  visit  that 
shadowy  land  which  lies  beyond  the 
river  Styx. 

Persistence,  perseverence,  and  un- 
selfish toil  have  at  last  been  re- 
warded ;  Nels  Elmose  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  three  of  the  Society 
members  who  have  persisted  in  wear- 
ing their  old  clothes.  He  shall  hence- 
forth be  known  as  Cato. 

The  height  of  conceit  was  recently 
attained  when  Jacob  Roberts  told  of 
the  wild  geese  pausing  in  their  north- 
ward flight  to  inform  him  of  their 
passage. 

All  Junior  Lambert's  spare  time  is 
spent  in  flying  a  huge  kite  which  he 
has  managed  to  procure  from  where 
he  alone  knows.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  it  does  not  carry  him  ofi",  for  we 
are  aware  of  Junior's  worth  and 
should  miss  him  greatly  if  such  a 
calamity  occurred. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Kenneth  Ricketts 
and  Joe  Zunick  had  a  desperate  bat- 
tle. After  many  lusty  blows,  all  of 
which  were  dealt  by  Kenneth,  and  an 
equal  number  of  ferocious  ejacula- 
tions Joe  was  declared  thoroughly 
whipped. 


Dairy  Herd 


Milk  House,  Cow-barn  and  Silo 
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The  girls  had  new  dresses  for  Easter. 
Ruth  Cox  cut  out  my  dress  and  I  made  it. 
I  am  fourteen  years  old  and  so  is  Ruth. 

Julia  Raniere. 


I  have  some  spectacles  now.  My  head 
does  not  ache  now.  I  am  happy  all  the 
time.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Menzemer  gave 
me  the  spectacles.  Ruth  Cox. 

My  aunt,  Mattie  has  a  new  baby  boy. 
I  am  proud  of  my  new  cousin.  My  aunt 
lives  in  Lewiston,  Idaho.  I  wish  I  could 
visit  at  her  home.  Nettie  Farthing. 

Evelyn  Krumm's  family  were  here  to  visit 
Evelyn.  They  have  a  house  on  their  auto. 
They  came  from  Washington.  They  were 
going  home  to  Coffee  Creek,  Montana. 

George  Sparks. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  Grand  Matron  of  the 
Eastern  Star  of  Montana,  visited  our  school 
a  short  time  ago.  My  mother  belongs  to 
the  Eastern  Star.    She  has  a  nrettv  nin. 

Emil  Bennett. 

My  mother,  father  and  Bobbie  came  down 
in  the  car  last  Friday  from  Missoula.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  them.  They  took  me  to 
Helena  with  them.  I  enjoyed  their  visit 
very  much.  Florence  Reinke. 

Miss  Anderson  had  The  Woman's  Club 
here,  Monday  night.  She  invited  all  the 
teachers,  too.  She  had  sandwiches  and 
coffee  and  ice-cream  and  cake.  My  teacher 
said  it  was  fine.  Alice  Cox. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  we  must  have  rhythm 
because  it  helps  our  speech.  Mr.  Driggs 
says  that  our  speech  is  good,  but  our  teach- 
er says  that  it  is  not  good  enough.  We 
must  try  hard  to  talk  better. 

Theresa  Harrington. 

My  grandma  sent  me  an  Easter  basket 
with  two  rabbits  and  six  eggs  in  it.  My 
mother  sent  me  a  package  of  candy.  The 
candy  is  nice.  I  shall  write  today,  and 
thank  her  for  the  candy. 

Edward  Olson. 

On  March  24,  Mr.  Driggs  visited  our 
school.  He  is  the  President  of  the  North 
Dakota  deaf  school.  He  visited  eight  other 
schools  for  the  deaf  also.  We  were  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Driggs  and  we-hope  he  will  come 
again.  Everett  Gilliam. 

One  week  ago,  we  had  several  visitors  at 
our  school.  Mrs.  Brown  of  Bozeman  and 
Mrs.  Glenn  of  Boulder  came  to  visit  one 
morning.    Mrs.  Brown  is  the  Worthy  Grand 


Matron  of  the  Eastern  Star  in  Montana. 
She  was  interested  in  our  school. 

Edward  Baker. 

Mrs.  Taylor  has  a  lovely  red  lily.  It 
came  from  Iowa.  It  had  two  buds  before 
Easter.  Both  buds  opened  for  Easter.  All 
the  girls  were  happy  because  the  lilies 
bloomed.  My  mother  sent  me  a  fine  Easter 
box.    I  was  very  happy.       Laura  Manza. 

My  mother  sent  me  two  silk  dresses  for 
Easter.  One  is  white  and  the  other  is 
brown.  My  mother  says  that  she  has  95 
little  chickens  and  33  little  red  pigs  and 
four  white  ones.  She  says  that  they  are 
cute.    I  am  anxious  to  see  them. 

Bertha  Noyd. 

We  had  a  white  Easter.  Mrs.  Taylor  says 
that  she. never  saw  one  before.  We  went  to 
Sunday  School  in  the  morning.  We  had  a 
program  in  the  chapel  in  the  afternoon. 
We  had  a  picture  show  at  night.  We  had 
lovely  turkey  for  supper.  We  had  a  happy 
day.  Ida  Biavaschi. 

On  March  20,  we  had  oar  St.  Patrick's 
party  in  the  gymnasium.  Our  refreshmenis 
were  ice-cream  and  cookies.  After  we  ate 
we  played  games.  Chester  Patrick  and 
Ruth  Cox  won  prizes  for  making  the  best 
pigs  by  tearing  them  out  of  paper.  Edward 
Olson  received  a  prize.  We  danced  from 
nine  to  eleven  o'clock.  We  had  a  good 
time  at  the  party.         Maurice  Schoenberg 

GUESS  WHO  THIS  IS? 

He  is  medium  in  height  and  is  not  fat 
nor  thin.  His  hair  is  almost  white.  He 
has  blue  eyes  and  wears  glasses.  He 
dresses  very  neatly.  He  comes  to  our 
school  room  every  day.  He  is  very  kind 
to  us  and  all  of  the  boys  and  girls  love  him. 
Sometimes  his  wife  and  he  drive  to  White- 
hall and  other  towns  in  their  car.  He  is 
a  very  good  teacher. 

Stephia  Tularski. 

Last  Sunday  was  Easter  Day.  Our 
matron  put  many  eggs  on  the  table  Easter 
morning.  We  were  surprised.  They  were 
colored  ones.  After  breakfast,  we  wore 
our  new  clothes  for  Easter  Sunday  and 
went  to  Sunday  school.  In  the  afternoon, 
we  went  to  the  chapel  and  saw  a  nice  pro- 
gram. We  had  a  picture  show  in  the  even- 
ing Many  of  the  girls  anrti;  boys  received 
packages  on  Easter.  There  were  many 
pretty  dresses  and  suits. 

Arthur  Thpmas. 

Last  Friday,  I  went  home.  My  mother 
and  my  sister,  Marjorie  met  me  at  the 
depot.  I  ran  to  the  car  and  saw  mother 
there.  I  had  supper  later  at  home.  We 
went  to  the  picture  show  that  evening.  The 
first  nicture  was  a  comedv.  The  last  show 
was  "Oh.  What  a  Nurse."    I  enjoyed  the 
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show  very  mucli.  We  all  went  home  in  a 
CEi.  On  tiunday,  I  visited  with  my  folks. 
1  nad  a  nice  visit.  I  came  back  to  school 
ounday  evening.  Marion  Sloan. 

Some  days  ago  Mr.  Driggs,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the 
Deaf  was  here.  Mr.  Menzemer  took  him 
all  around  the  school.  They  saw  our  Geo- 
graphy class.  Mr.  Driggs  said  it  was  fine. 
He  saw  our  rhythm  class.  He  said  it  was 
very  fine.  He  had  .  visited  Colorado,  Neb- 
raska, Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Utah, 
Montana  and  Central  Institute  at  St.  Louis. 
We  are  very  glad  that  our  rhythm  is  good. 
We  think  Mr.  Menzemer  is  glad  too. 

Raymond  Johnson. 

We  received  many  things  for  Easter. 
Thereca  rocoived  four  boxes.  Bertha  re- 
ceived three  large  bo'^es.  Julia  received  a 
l-'rge  box.  Ida  received  a  box  of  pretty 
paper.  Laura  received  a  large  box.  Ruth 
and  Alice  had  a  box  from  home.  George 
had  a  nice  bo  '  frrm  home.  Raymond  had 
^p-pg  T^inil  had  a  box  a  few  days 
ago.  Edward  had  a  box  of  candv.  My  box 
from  home  will  come  later,  I  think. 

Richard  Wilkinson. 

f  O^AT,  MTPTsrc;  i?iPOM  KOYS'  SIDE 
Chester  Patrick,  Reporter. 

'■'S^me  little  bovs  got  some  packages 
or  Enstef  D^iy  fr.om  their  parents. 
'   Raymond  Johnson  got  about  six 
rio7,i^h  raw  eggs  from  h^'s  home  on 
Ea'^'ter  Day. 

Everett  Gi^^'am  had  a  birthday  on 
March  29.  He  got  a  cake  from  his 
home. 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  got  a 
big.  lunch  in  the  package  from  their 
mother. 

,  We  think  Roy  Tuggle  is  the  base- 
ball st^r  because, he  is  a  fine  catcher 
and  hitter. 

Harry  Tilden  is  waiting  for  a  pair 
of  pants.  He  hopes  it  will  come  be- 
fore May  first. 
!,  ,  Leylan  Wood  is  very  anxious  to 
have  a  new  suit.  He  hopes  he  will 
get  a  suit  with  "balloon"  pants. 

Ole  Olbu  was  our  sub-mail  carrier 
again,  when  Adolph  Renner  got  hurt 
the  nail  going  through  his  foot. 

Fulton  Herbold  is  still  a  very  young 
boy  because  he  plays  marbles  so  of- 
ten.   He  is  a  good  marble-player. 

John  Nagel  is  still  talking  about 
the  Billings  High  School  basket-ball 
team.  He  is  never  tired  of  hearing 
about  it. 


Robert  Moschelle's  mother  spent 
ajout  three  days  here  visiting  her 
son.  Robert  enjoyed  the  visit  with 
his  mother. 

On  March  24,  Joe  Kuzara's  parents 
and  friends  drove  a  car  from  Round- 
up to  Boulder  to  see  him.  He  was 
glad  to  see  them. 

Edward  Baker  has  decided  to  be  a 
shoemaker  instead  of  a  printer.  He 
says  it  is  eas'er  work  than  it  was  in 
the  printing  office. 

Walter  Herbold  is  practicing  the 
"Charleston."  Now  ^e  can  dance  it, 
very  well.  He  may  give  it  for  the 
exhibition  next  May. 

Edward  Petek  received  a  package. 
In  it  he  found  a  new  pair  of  long 
pants  that  his  mother  sent  to  him. 
Now  he  is  proud  of  it. 

Emil  Bennett  got  a  package  of 
Easter  eggs  and  some  other  things 
from  his  home.j  He  is  glad  because 
he  is  very  fond  of  candy  eggs. 

William  Yaeger  got  the  good  hews 
that  his  brother,  Frank  had  a  new 
son  the  first  week  of  March.  He  is 
proud  to  have  a  new  nephew, 

Henry  Nickerson.  got  a  pair  of 
pants  from  home.  They  are  as  white 
as  snow.  Some  of  us  pupils  think 
they  look  like  pajama  pants. 

Henry  Barker  is  very  busy' practic- 
ing with  the  class  in  the  gymnasium 
this  year.  He  wants  to  do  his  best 
for  the  exhibition  on  May  14. 

Evierett  Gilliam  is  a  n^iv  bead  trim- 
mer. He  sewed  six  stars  made  of 
beads  on  his  vest.  He  wants  to  show 
them  to  his  folks  next  summer. 

Orin  Miles  has  been  getting  fatter 
ever  since  he  came  here  last  January. 
Maybe  some  day  he  will  be  as  fat  as 
Buddy  Messenger,  a  comedy  actor. 

Richard  Wilkinson  has  a  pair  of 
new  eye-glasses.,  We  think  he,  looks 
like  "An  Old  Grandfather,"  He  says 
that  he  can  see  much  better  now. 

Chester  Patrick's  brother,  Ted 
came  here  to  see  him  all  the  after- 
noon on  March  25.  Ted  drove  a 
Ford  bug  from  his  home  to  Boulder. 

Jed  Moe's  folks  came  here  to  see 
him  from  Bozeman  on  March  21. 
His  father  drove  a  car  from  Boze- 
man to  Boulder  and  return.  Jed  was 
delighted  to  see  his  folks. 
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Edward  Baker  got  a  package  from 
his  mother.  He  found  a  pair  of  styl- 
ish oxfords,  some  ties,  a  pair  of  socks 
and  some  shirts  in  the  package.  Now 
he  is  practicing  to  be  "sheik." 

Chester  Patrick  got  a  prize  for 
tearing  the  paper  into  the  form  of  a 
pig  at  the  St.  Patrick's  day  party. 
He  was  surprised  that  he  had  any 
luck  on  St.  Patrick's  birthday. 

John  Nagel  is  glad  that  the  Billings 
High  School  basketball  team  is  the 
champion  team  of  Montana  this  year. 
He  wishes  that  Montana  would  be 
the  champion  of  the  United  States. 

Delos  Vandecar's  parents  and 
sisters  came  here  to  see  him.  His 
father  bought  a  new  big  Hupmobile 
Sedan  a  few  weeks  ago.  Delos  is 
proud  of  the  new  car  and  was  glad 
to  see  his  folks  on  March  14. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  received  a 
package  from  St.  Paul.  He  found  a 
new  pair  of  long  pants  and  a  V-neck 
sweater  in  the  package  that  his 
sister  sent  him  from  St.  Paul.  He  is 
very  proud  of  them. 

 ^    m  m  

LOCALS  NEWS  FROM  GIRLS'  SIDE 
Velma  Goldizen,  Reporter. 

Nettie  Farthing  is  proud  because 
she  has  a  new  cousin. 

Gertie  Smidt  got  a  lovely  hat  from 
her  relative.  It  looks  well  on  her. 
She  is  proud  of  it. 

Marion  Sloan  visited  her  family  in 
Helena  for  Easter.  She  had  a  good 
time  with  her  family. 

Thelma  Penman  got  a  lovely  dress 
and  a  hat  from  her  father  for  Easter. 
She  was  surely  proud  of  them. 

Ruth  Cox  has  become  quite  a  dress- 
maker. She  helped  many  of  the 
small  girls  to  make  dresses  for 
Easter. 

Florence  Reinke's  mother  and 
father  and  brother  were  here  to  see 
her.  Florence  was  glad  to  have 
them  here. 

Margaret  Wilkinson  got  a  letter 
from  her  mother  that  her  family  are 
sick  with  flu,  but  they  are  getting  a 
little  better. 

Irene  Colwell  may  visit  Stephia 
Tularski's  home  next  June.  Stephia 
is  delighted  to  have  Irene  to  visit  her 
at  her  home. 


Mona  Frazier's  mother  came  down 
to  see  her.  She  stayed  with  Mona 
for  a  half  day.  She  had  a  pleasant 
time  with  her. 

Velma  Goldizen  has  made  a  voile 
dress.  It  is  a  flare  dress.  It  is  the 
first  time  she  has  worn  a  flare  dress. 
She  likes  it  very  much. 

Helen  and  Adelia  Chinadle  were 
very  glad  to  hear  from  their  sister 
again.  They  had  not  heard  from 
her  for  a  long  time. 

Kate  Buggio  got  a  lovely  box  of 
rabbits  and  chickens  and  something 
to  eat  from  two  of  her  friends.  She 
enjoyed  all  of  them. 

Hildegarde  Wudell's  sister  had  her 
tonsils  taken  out.  Hilda  was  sorry 
for  her.  She  hopes  that  her  sister 
will  get  better  very  soon. 

Bessie  McPherson  is  glad  to  hear 
from  her  sister  that  she  will  grad- 
uate from  high  school  in  California. 
Bessie  wifl  be  proud  of  her. 

Many  of  the  girls  received  pack- 
ages for  Easter.  It  was  almost  like 
Christmas.  Those  who  received  pack- 
ages are  as  foflows:  Helen  Chinadle, 
Helen  Johnson,  Minnie  Gummow, 
Bessie  McPherson,  May  Yaeger, 
Bertha  and  Katheryn  Noyd,  Katie 
Buggio,  Laura  Manza,  Alma  Clifton, 
Nettie  Farthing,  Mildred  Christan- 
son  and  Eva  Guidi. 

Theresa  Harrington  received  a  box 
containing  two  dresses,  a  hat,  two 
pairs  of  stockings  from  her  sister  in 
California.  She  was  glad  to  have 
them. 

Minnie  Gummow  is  a  proud  aunt. 
Her  new  nephew  was  born  on  March 
ninth.  It  is  her  first  nephew.  My! 
Doesn't  she  feel  funny  to  be  called 
'Aunt." 

Edna  Kupfer  got  a  package  of 
things  to  eat.  She  shared  them  with 
the  smaller  girls.  They  thought  she 
was  kind  to  give  them  some  fudge 
and  candy  eggs. 

Montana  Parr's  brother  came  down 
to  see  her.  He  gave  her  some  things 
for  her  birthday.  She  was  sixteen. 
We  wonder  if  it  is  true  "Sweet  six- 
teen and  never  been  kissed." 

Barbara  Johnson  got  a  big  box  for 
Easter  from  her  family.  When  she 
got  it,  she  was  surprised  and  her  eyes 
were  wide  open.  She  opened  the  box 
and  found  two  rabbits  some  candy 
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eggs  and  other  things  to  eat.  She 
enjoyed  all  of  them. 

Evelyn  Krumm's  mother  and  fath- 
er with  two  s'sters  and  a  tiny  broth- 
er came  through  Bjulder  and  stopped 
to  see  her.  They  had  driven  here 
from  Long  View,  Washington  with  a 
big  house-boat  on  wheels  and  a  car. 
She  was  glad  to  see  them. 


THE  p.  H.  BROWN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

The  P.  H.  Bro\vn  Literary  Socistj  held 
its  regular  meeting  Saturday  evening. 
March  13  with  all  the  members  except  two 
present,  and  the  president  in  the  chair 
Roy  Tuggli  and  Chester  Patrick  were 
absent  on  account  of  running  the  movie 
machine  at  the  Backward  Department. 

The  roll  call  was  responded  to  by  repeat- 
ing verses  from  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

A  debate  followed,  the  question  being 
"Resolved  that  children  have  mere  tun  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city." 

Evelyn  Krumm  and  Adeline  Chinadle 
were  appointed  to  support  the  affirmative 
and  Harry  Schoenberg  and  Leylan  Wood 
to  uphold  the  negative. 

Miss  Sturdevant,  Bessie  McPherson  and 
Henry  Nickerson  were  j:idges.  They  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  affirmative  side. 
Then  we  told  some  jokes  and  stories 
and  also  the  boys  still  came  to  the  stage 
to  talk  more  about  the  debate. 

Miss  Sturdevant  was  our  critic  that  even- 
ing. She  said  that  she  enjoyed  the  program 
immensely  and  made  a  few  criticisms.  She 
said  that  our  behavior  has  improved  a  lot 
in  the  society. 

Fulton  Herbold  led  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Then  we  adjourned  the  meeting.  Will  meet 
in  two  weeks. 

Helen  Johnson,  Secretary. 


THE    BEST   AUTO  LAW 

"The  best  automobile  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  this  year,"  according  to  Regis- 
trar of  Motor  Vehicles,  Frank  A.  Goodwin, 
"and  the  law  which  will  result  in  the  sav- 
ing of  more  lives  than  any  other,  is  the  law 
which  now  makes  it  unnecessary  for  an 
autoist  to  sound  his  horn  or  signal  when 
arriving  at  an  intersection  of  streets. 

"This  may  sound  strange  and  unusual  but 
experience  in  this  office  indicates  that  it 
is  true  and  here  is  the  reason:  In  all  of 
our  experience  since  the  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles  was  established,  there  has  never 
been  an  accident  case  on  record  in  which  a 
deaf  person  has  figured.    Deaf  persons  are 


good  risks,  and  if  a  deaf  person  indicates 
that  he  can  handle  a  car  our  inspectors  do 
not  hestitate  to  issue  a  license. 

"Our  experience  shows  that  a  deaf  per- 
son is  extremely  careful.  A  deaf  man  real- 
izes his  handicap  and  he  makes  up  for  it 
admirably  by  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  road, 
slowing  down  at  street  intersections  and 
he  never  takes  any  unnecessary  risks.  He 
realizes  the  other  fellow  may  be  sounding 
a  signal,  but  he  cannot  be  sure,  so  he  takes 
the  safest  course  and  slows  down. 

"The  new  law  places  everyone  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  deaf  man.  It  is  not  necessary 
now  to  sound  a  signal,  and  when  an  autoist 
arrives  at  an  intersectiongerms  defis  that 
another  may  not  be  arriving  on  his  right  or 
left.    The  best  course  is  to  slow  down." 

— Athol,  Mass.,  Transcript. 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

MARCH,  1926 
Deaf  Department 


Amann,  Frank 
Baker,  Edward 
Barker,  Henry 
Barker,  Barbara 
Boggio,  Kate 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Breeding,  Irene 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Chapman,  June 
Clifton,  Alma 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Christianson,  Ma 
Christie,  Ethel 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrhdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Bmil 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Gummow,  Minnie 
Herbold,  Walter 
Johnson,  Helen 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Kazara,  Joe 
Krumm,  Evelyn 
Manza,  Laura 


McPherson,  Bessie 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 
Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
O'Brein,  Floyd 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olsen,  Lyle 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Chester 
Penman,  Thelma 
Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Renner,  Adolph 
Revelle,  Lloyd 
Rienke,  Florence 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sparks,  George 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tilden,  Harry 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Vandecar,  Delos 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wudel,  Hildegard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 


Blind  Department 


Antelope,  John 
Callahan,  Pat 
Cummings,  Everett 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Elmose,  Nels 
Heffern,  Frank 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Lambert,  John 


Mitchell,  Audrey 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Schoberg,  Oscar 
Snow,  Mary 
Spoonemoore,  Hilda 
Zunick,  Joe 
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Children  s  S^age 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard. 


APRIL 

One  little  robin  sang  loud  and  clear, 
Two  little  girls  came  out  to  hear. 

Three  little  March  hares  have  scamp- 
ered past, 
Four  little  feet  ran  just  as  fast. 

Five  little  pussies  soft  and  gray 
Sat  on  a  willow  branch  all  day. 

Six  little  bees  came  buzzing  out 
Seven  little  brooks  began  to  shout. 

Eight  little  spring  beauties  looked  so 
sweet, 

Dressed  in  their  pink  gowns  new  and 
neat. 

Nine  little  hepaticas  bright  and  blue, 
Out  in  the  waking  woodland  grew. 

Ten  little  fingers  round  everyone — 
And  so  the  springtime  was  began 

Selected. 


A  KIND  BOY 

John  made  a  little  bird's  house.  He 
painted  it  red.  He  nailed  it  in  a  tree. 
In  the  spring  two  blue  birds  came 
from  the  south.  They  looked  for  a 
home.  They  saw  the  little  house  in 
the  tree  and  buiit  a  nest  in  it.  They 
lived  in  their  pretty  house  all  sum- 
mer. 

By  and  by  one  little  bird  laid  three 
eggs  in  the  nest  and  soon  three  baby 
birds  came  out  of  the  eggs. 

One  morning  one  of  the  baby  birds 
peeped  out  of  the  door.  It  lost  its 
balance  and  fell  to  the  ground.  John 
found  the  little  bird  on  the  ground. 
Its  wing  was  broken.  He  carried  it 
home  with  him  and  took  care  of  the 
poor  little  bird  until  its  wing  got 
v/ell.  One  day  he  opened  thewindow 
and  let  the  little  bird  fly  away. 

John  was  a  kind  boy. 


LEO  AND  THE  LAME  MAN 

Leo  who  was  only  four  years  old 
was  going  down  town  with  his  moth- 
er. They  were  going  on  a  street  car. 
Leo  liked  to  ride  on  the  car.  He  liked 
to  sit  at  the  window  and  watch  the 
people  hurrying  by. 


When  they  boarded  the  car  it  was 
almost  empty  and  Leo  got  a  good  seat 
next  to  the  window.  As  the  car  ap- 
proached town  more  and  more  people 
got  on  until  it  was  soon  full.  At  the 
next  corner  a  lame  man  got  on  and 
he  had  hard  work  standing  in  the 
aisle. 

Leo  saw  him  and  he  whispered 
something  to  his  mama  who  nodded 
her  head. 

Then  Leo  climbed  down  from  his 
seat  and  said,  "Please,  sir,  you  may 
have  my  seat.  It's  a  very  nice  one 
and  I'll  sit  on  my  mamma's  lap." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  man  as  he 
sat  down.  Some  of  the  passengers  on 
the  car  clapped  their  hands! 

Do  you  know  why? — Selected. 


THE  BUSY  BEE 

Children,  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
bee's  hive  in  a  hollow  tree?  The  door 
of  this  house  is  often  only  as  large  as 
a  little  mouse  hole. 

A  dark  house  it  would  be  for  you  or 
me  without  a  single  window;  but  the 
bees  like  it,  after  being  in  the  sun- 
sh'ne  all  day,  for  each  one  has  more 
than  a  thousand  eyes,  and  can  see 
just  as  well  in  the  dark  as  the  light. 

A  bee  hive  is  neat,  too,  for  the  bees 
have  a  place  for  everything.  If  we 
could  go  into  their  house,  we  should 
see  neat  rows  of  wax  baskets.  Some 
filled  with  the  bee  bread  and  some 
with  honey,  while  still  others  are 
used  for  babies'  cradles. 

Now,  how  they  get  these  wax  bas- 
kets is  a  secret.  All  I  know  is  when 
they  need  new  ones,  they  have  a 
honey  party,  eat  all  the  honey  they 
can,  and  then  taking  hold  of  hands, 
hang  themselves  up  and  go  to  sleep. 

One  might  think  perhaps  a  dream- 
fairy  brought  the  vvax  to  them,  for 
when  they  wake  up  they  find  wax 
enough  in  their  vest-pockets  to  make 
all  the  wax  baskets  they  need. 

In  bee  language,  however,  we  must 
not  call  them  baskets  but  cells. 

— Selected. 
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